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The Night of the Children 


James Oppenheim 


Christmas was in the air. The 
irosty, starry night turned golden 
in the city avenues. Up and down 
the pavement the crowds swept, 
laughing, talking, jostling—cheeks 
ruddy with the weather, eyes 
sparkling with the lights. As they 
moved, there unrolled beside them 
the endless film of brilliant shop- 
windows, crammed with riches, and 
through the swinging doors eddies 
of people were sucked in and 
ejected. At the curb the toy- 
peddlers shouted, the chestnut- 
stands sent up their smoke. It 
seemed as if the millions of the 
city had poured out to mingle in 
a street-festival of joy and brother- 
hood. People laughed at one an- 
other, a wine of good humor 
drenched the air. It was as if on 
this night hate and strife and greed 
had been sloughed off; as if the 
race said, “Come, let us be happy 
with one another. We are all here 
together. Let us meet and mingle 
in joy and good-will and peace!” 

It was the night of the children. 
Far through the sleeping city the 
million children were in their beds 


and it was for them that these 
people met. For their children 
they were sweeping the shops, that 
Christmas morning might dawn 
with the candles of the pine, and 
hanging bulgy stockings and the 
mysterious new toys. And it was 
the thought of the children, pos- 
sibly, that made these men and 
women so light-footed, so bubbling- 
ly joyous, so innocently happy. It 
made children of them and they 
mingled with each other, like laugh- 
ing rollicking boys and girls, 
There was one vast department 
store, nearly a block square and six 
stories high, which sucked in vast 
masses of the crowd. Pendant 
from its ceilings hung white moons 
of light, and under + darts a density 
of humanity slowly swirled about 
the sparkling laden counters. The 
air was over-warm with breathing, 
and tingled with the excitement of 
shuffling shoes, rattle of packages, 
and a hive hum of talk and excla- 
mations. The place was electric 
with the push of many wills, the 
clash of desires,. the impeded 
hurry, the drawing near of closing 
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time. Ten-thirty had come and 
gone, and yet the crowd was un- 
satisfied; it hungered and strained 
and clamored and struggled to get 
its fill. 

One counter especially was be- 
seiged. At this was sold little five- 
cent packages of “snow” for 
Christmas trees. Behind this coun- 
ter stood Mamie Riggs, seventeen 
years old, thin, emaciated, blood- 
less; her face pale and drawn and 
wrinkled; her eyes bloodshot; her 
lips trembling. As she made out 
checks, and received and made 
change, and handled the envelopes 
her hands visibly shook. Faces 
crowded near her, leaned close, 
arms lifted, fingers jerked near 
her eyes. 

“This snow?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How much ?” rORG 

“Five cents.” +4 

“Only one for five?” 

“Only one.” 

“How much in a package?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” 

“Don’t know!” 

At least five voices interrupted: 

“See here, I want a half dozen of 
these.” ‘“Where’s my change?” “I 
can’t wait all night!” ‘“Isn’t there 
any one to wait on me?” “Say, I'll 
speak to the floorwalker if I don’t 
get proper attention!” 

Mamie answered as best she 
could. 

“Just a minute! You said Five? 
Six? Change hasn’t come—I can’t 
help it, ma’am! Yes, it’s five a 
package! Snow! yes! I'll wait on 
you in a minute!” 

She spoke evenly, in a monotone. 
But she was doing her work me- 
chanically. In fact, Mamie wasn’t 
“all there.” Her fingers, her lips, 
kept working, but the real Mamie 
seemed in a trance. Sunburst after 
sunburst of faces shot the air be- 
fore her, a loud sea-noise of voices 
swept her brain, and she felt death- 


ly sick, Every bone in her body 
ached. It seemed as if her feet 
had broken and were bleeding. She 
was horribly nauseated and dizzy. 
She felt as if she were going to 
faint. By sheer force of grit she 
clung to the counter, she kept up- 
right, she moved, talked, worked. 
On and on it went, minute by min- 
ute, and still the faces crowded, 
the voices rang out, the packages 
had to be delivered, the change 
made, the checks written out. 
Afterwards jt seemed to her that 
her whole year had been rushing 
toward this Christmas climax. 
Most of that year she had worked 
in a cheaper store—worked 91% 
hours a day for $2.62%4 a week. 
As this was not enough to live on 
she had boarded with an aunt in 
Hoboken, paying her $1.15 a week. 
Rut it took her an hour and a 
quarter to get to work, and she 
rose early before dawn to get to 
her counter at 8 sharp. Carfare 
cost her $1.26, which, with the 
board, left her 20 cents a week. 
No recreation, no fresh air. And 
every few nights she was up till 
midnight laundering her clothes, 
that she might be neat-appearine. 
This work she felt was killing her, 
so she left it and took a position 
in the larger store for $4.00 a week. 
But she had to figure close. She 
slept nearby in a charity dormitory 
for 6 cents a night. She went with- 
out breakfast; lunch and supper 
consisted of coffee and rolls, for 
10 cents ; each laundry was 21 cents 
a week. Clothes and extras came 
close to $2.00. In this way she 
spent all her wages—toiled from 8 
A. M. to 6.15 P. M., and on Sat- 
urdays till 9.30. Strength does noi 
come on coffee and rolls, nor on 
9 hours of standing indoors, nor 
on lack of pleasure and mental 
growth. Mamie grew . sickly, 
wrinkled, weaker day by day; she 
was afFicted with violent headaches, 
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and at seventeen she was already 
a sapped and aged woman, unfit 
for marriage and child-bearing and 
housework, with no future but in- 
cessant toil, and no savings against 
sickness or old age. 

This was bad enough; but then 
tne holiday rush began. The store 
was kept open until 11.30 at night. 
Mamie grew feverish, had dizzy 
spells, was too sick to eat. Her 
condition grew worse each day, and 
now, on this last day, she had come 
to work at 8 in the morning feel- 
ing that she could not endure a 
half hour of standing up, nor the 
crowds, nor the noise, nor the bad 
air. That day was a wild, slow 
torture, measured by minutes, end- 
less and pittiless. On and on it 
went, on up to noon, on from 12.45 
to 6, on from 6.30 to this very min- 
ute. 

“This snow? How much? See 
here, where’s my change. Do you 
think I can wait all night? Say, 
I'll tell the floorwalker. Yes, wrap 
me up six in two packages, please. 
Isn’t there any one else waiting at 
this counter ?” 

Sun-burst after sun-burst of 
faces, sea-roar of talking, dazzling 
lights, confusion, bustle, noise, 
hands flying, lips moving—and this 
a go for another hour and a 

alf. 

A man pushed his way through 
the crowd. “See here, kid,” he 
cried, “you do me up ten of these— 
quick !”” 

Mamie leaned forward on the 
counter and smiled dimly. 

“Ten? Ten?” 

“Can’t you hear? Eight, nine. 
ten!” 

“Ten? Ten what?” 





“Bryant” has improved wonderfully. 
The other day Miss M. was telling him how pleased she was with him, 


She leaned further forward, she 


sighed, she slipped and her arms 
and face and hair and thin bosom 
all slouched among the packages on 
the counter. ° 

Cries went up: “She’s fainted! 
Something’s the matter! Get wa- 
ter! Help her up!” 

The crowd jammed; the floor- 
walker broke his way through, mut- 
tering: 

“Mamie down? Thunder! and 
just now when we can’t replace 
her! Why the devil couldn’t the 
girl stick it out?” 

Next morning the nurse in the 
hospital wished her a Merry 
Christmas. 

She looked up vacantly and went 
off in a delirium, crying shrilly: 

“It’s five cents a package, ma’am! 
Just a minute! Yes, snow—snow 
for Christmas trees.” 

At the same moment over the 
widespread city the little children 
hopped out of bed and ran in their 
nighties to the parlor. There 
flamed the candles of the pines; 
there h the bulgy stockings ; 
there lay the mysterious packages. 
Little eyes glistened with awe and 
wonder, women and men were 
blinded with happy tears, and the 
Christmas bells pealed love and 
brotherhood through the tingling 
dawn. 

And one woman said to another : 

“The jam was awful last night. 
I thought I’d never get home. And 
the service in the stores was in- 
sufferable.” 

Asked the other: “Why didn’t 
you shop earlier in the month?” 

“Why? Oh, you know how it 
is!” 

“The Survey.’’ 


how much he had improved, etc. He looked up at her and said, “Is that 


all you teachers have to do to sit around and teach the boys to be good?” 
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The Institution for Mentally Defective Children 
an Unusual Opportunity for Scientific 
Research 


Henry H. Goddard 


(Read at the International Conference on Home Education at Brussels, 
August 21-25, 1910.) 


(Concluded) 


Three assistants are devoting 
their entire time to making the ob- 
servations, tests and examinations 
for the case histories. Two others 
are working in the field, studying 
at first hand the family histories 
of the children. An _ extensive 
study is being made looking to the 
prognostical classification of men- 
tally defective children. For this 
purpose the records of the obser- 
vations made by all of the hundred 
people who work with the children, 
together with the scientific tests 
that are made upon them in the 
laboratory are being put together 
and correlated, so that we shall be 
able eventually to know the rela- 
tion between what the child can do 
in response to tests and what ex- 
perience has proved that he can 
be trained to do in the general work 
of the institution. In this way it 
will ultimately be possible to ex- 
amine any child and tell to a nicety 
the degree of his mental defect, the 
probable training that he will be 
capable of receiving and the direc- 
tion and kind of instruction that he 
should receive. This may point the 
way for something analogous for 
normal children. 

The field work in heredity is be- 
ing pushed as rapidly as the money 
available for this work will permit. 

In making up the case histories 
everything must be utilized. Every 
attendant, caretaker or trainer is 
an observer. But not every one can 
report his observations. Trained 
students of child life get the facts 
from those who have observed 


them, and record them in usable 
form 

Tests and methods of examining 
have been collected wherever pub- 
lished, others have been devised to 
fit the case and the records have 
been put into permanent form. 

All this data, while already val- 
uable for many purposes, will be- 
come increasingly so as the years 
go by. 

We are using systems of testing 
devised by Professor De Sanctis, 
of Rome, Italy ; Professor Binet, of 
Paris; those used by Dr. Nors- 
worthy, of Columbia; some indi- 
vidual tests by Professor DeMoor, 
of Brussels and others; also tests 
of motor control adapted from the 
psychological laboratory, or devised 
by ourselves. Altogether we have 
over one hundred tests that we are 
trying. 

We are publishing an unpreten- 
tious Journal which aims to pro- 
mote a knowledge of mental defect 
among the parents, the teachers in 
public schools and any others who 
will read it. It is a 16-page 
monthly paper and has about a 
thousand subscribers. 

We are maintaining a six weeks’ 
summer school to train teachers for 
the work of the public school spe- 
cial class, which contains the back- 
ward children and the feeble- 
minded that cannot be gotten into 
institutions. 

In 1903 there was a rapidly 
growing demand for teachers for 
these special classes. There was 
no place in America where teachers 
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for such work could be trained and 
where there was also the proper 
material at hand for such training. 
We therefore organized a summer 
school for public school teachers. 
The first class contained five; in 
1909 we graduated 28. These stu- 
dents have been in constant demand 
and we have been unable to supply 
the requests coming in from all 
parts of the country. Last year 
we had to turn away applicants be- 
cause Of lack of facilities. This 
year, Our accommodations are al- 
ready half engaged although no 
literature of any kind has been sent 
out and no advertising done. 

We have regular school and 
manual training classes, as well as 
a great deal of vocational train- 
ing, and our suggestions to the 
teachers are especially intended to 
be of value to them when they go 
back to their public school classes. 

We have, all told, 380 children 
that can be observed, nearly 200 of 
them attending the regular classes. 

We must soon provide for a 
great expansion in our ~work and 
avail ourselves more fully of the 
opportunities at hand. Many 
things may be done. Medical re- 
search may be carried on to an al- 
inmost unlimited extent. These 
children differ from normals very 
markedly in their reaction to drugs 
and medical treatment. In this 
way many problems may be solved 
by a careful observation of these 
results. Many kinds of experi- 
mentation as to the effect of drugs 
are entirely legitimate, because these 
children need treatment and any- 
thing that offers the slightest hope 
of improving their condition may 
be very properly used upon them. 
The ease with which these children 
can be controlled and observed, not 
merely for a day or a week, but for 
their entire lives makes such in- 
vestigations of great value. 

In bio-chemistry there are oppor- 


tunities such as have never before 
been presented, especially along the 
lines of metabolism and brain chem- 
istry. Here again the complete 
control of these children makes it 
possible to conduct a prolonged 
systematic investigation which will 
undoubtedly yield valuable results. 

Complete anthropometric rec- 
ords must be kept which in time 
will yield valuable contributions 
to the problem of the growth and 
development of the various organs 
and parts of the human system, 
and the connection between such 
growth and the mental condition. 

Statistics based on a small num- 
ber of cases already collected seem 
to indicate that at birth mental de- 
fectives are heavier than normal 
children. This work must be con- 
tinued and the statistics obtained 
from a large number of institu- 
tions. The same is true of the 
problem of longevity. A record of 
the age at death of a few thousand 
children would throw light upon 
many problems connected with the 
defective. 

Again the question of the time 
of beginning of puberty could re- 
ceive much help if these cases could 
be studied and tabulated, not only 
those under our care, but in other 
institutions also. Here again the 
few cases seem to indicate that the 
lowest grade mature the earliest; 
the middle grades are pretty nearly 
the same as normal children, while 
the highest grades seem to be slow- 
er than normal children. These 
facts, as yet unverified, will indi- 
cate some of the many needs which 
this work has already opened up. 

The hereditary work must be 
pushed much faster than we are 
able to do with our limited means. 

Some studies in feeding have al- 
ready been carried on, but without 
results, because of the inadequacy 
of our provision therefor. This 
work should be extended and would 
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be very profitable. 

Experiments in the training and 
education of these children have 
been carried on and should be sys- 
tematically continued to the end 
that we may discover the funda- 
mental truths for pedagogy under- 
lying the normal as well as the de- 
fective mind. This problem is par- 
ticularly interesting and attractive, 
since, as stated above, these chil- 
dren are slowed down in their men- 
tal processes and are much more 
easily observed than normal chil- 
dren, 

Our summer school should be- 
come an all-the-year school. Six 
weeks is too short a time to give 
the knowledge that ought to be 
given. This work should be de- 
veloped into a regular normal 
school, bending energies along the 
line of special class work with 
backward and defective children. 
The Russell Sage Foundation by 
its investigations has shown the 
large number of these children in 
the public school classes, but thus 
far no definite steps have been 
taken to make provision for them 
and to develop the proper teachers. 
We believe that the only place 
where this kind of work can be 
done is in an institution for the 
feeble-minded specially equipped 
and organized for that purpose. 

The publicity campaign must be 
carried on so that the facts already 
known may be utilized for the pre- 
vention of the further production 
of feeble-mindedness, and for the 
popular understanding of the con- 
ditions under which healthy, nor- 
mal children may be born. 

Our Journal must be adequately 
edited—as no one now has the time 
to do—must be subsidized that the 
subscription price will put it with- 
in the reach of all, and many sample 
and marked copies must be distri- 
buted where the information will 
do good. Much can be accom- 


plished in this way. 

Perhaps I have already said 
enough ; but to show you how com- 
pletely the scientific atmosphere 
pervades the institution and what 
an opportunity there is to turn 
everything to scientific use, I must 
tell you about the agricultural ex- 
perimenting. Ten years ago scien- 
tific farming was begun at the in- 
stitution. It is now, firmly estab- 
lished. Time does not permit me 
to tell you what has been accom- 
plished, only to call your attention 
to the complete way an institution 
for the feeble-minded adapts itself 
to this work. Nothing is better 
training or healthier work or more 
suited to defectives than agricul- 
ture. Elaborate experiments in 
breeding plants and animals, meth- 
ods of cultivating, feeding, etc., 
etc., can be carried on because here 
is plenty of help. A few trained ex- 
perimenters and supervisors could 
carry on a work of great import- 
ance with these defective children 
with nothing but benefit to the chil- 
dren and to science. Such work 
has the all important interest—the 
solving of a great problem. It is 
not mere drudgery for bread. 

Such then is the general plan for 
the future. We must expand along 
these lines. 

At present the institution is 
cramped for money and for room. 
It is splendidly organized for rou- 
tine work in the care of defective 
children ; but this broad view which 
the management has taken, where- 
by the real work of the institution 
becomes scientific investigation, 
and the care of the children, though 
nowise neglected, a mere incident 
of the larger plan, involves a com- 
plete transformation and enlarge- 
ment of the plant and personnel. 

To carry on this work there will 
be a director of research; a psy- 
chologist with one or two assist- 
ants; a bio-chemist with probably 
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two assistants; an anthropometer 
with an assistant; a neurologist; a 
pathologist with an assistant; a 
chief of medical research with an 
assistant; three field workers in 
heredity ; a chief of the case history 
work with three assistants; an edi- 
tor with an assistant; a chief of the 
department of experimental peda- 
gogy with teachers and trainers; 
a food specialist; a librarian; sten- 
ographers and clerks. Apparatus 
and a library well supplied with 
Journals must be added. 

For housing there are needed a 
laboratory (now occupying three 
rooms over a cannery); a hospital 
(the institution now has a small, 
but inadequate one) ; a staff build- 
ing; an educational building, and 
an industrial building. 

With such an equipment it will 
be possible to utilize the material 
that is here available. 

This work will be permanent and 
yield results for years to come. 
The possibilites in this direction 
may be illustrated by again refer- 
ring to the heredity work. All 
that we are now doing may be only 
the beginning, although Dr. C, B. 
Davenport has already said of it, 
“It is likely to furnish data for the 
greatest contribution to human 
heredity that has ever been made.” 
Children are being born to broth- 
ers and sisters of our children. 
These may be watched throughout 
their lives and facts discovered 
which, taken in connection with 
what we already know of the fam- 
ily, will be of inestimable value. 
Children are being born in spite of 


the law, through incestuous rela- 
tions, or as the result of fit, unfit and 
problematical matings. All these 
may be followed for years with the 
certainty of bearing rich fruit for 
science. 

The same is true of other lines. 
Take growth. What enormous 
value would attach to accurate 
weights and measurements taken at 
frequent intervals for say twenty 
years! 

In conclusion, permit me to re- 
mind you again that I am picturing 
no mere dream. The work has been 
going on long enough to demon- 
strate its value. It is permanently 
established and must grow. 

I have pictured the future as 
well as the present and past that 
you may fully appreciate the possi- 
bilities of such work. I have pic- 
tured the future confidently be- 
cause it is inevitable. 

You ask “Will it not cost much 
money?” Yes, a large amount. 
Have we the money? No. Where 
do we expect to get it? Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is a work for 
humanity and when there is a work 
to be done for humanity some one 
is always ready to provide the 
means. The Vineland property is 
now worth a quarter of a million 
dollars, and it has all been contri- 
buted as a free will offering by 
people who saw and appreciated 
humanity’s need. It is not a ques- 
tion of where to find the necessary 
money, but rather, who will first 
discover the opportunity and have 
the honor of endowing such a 
work. 
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Results Obtained by Special Classes for Defectives 
Walter P. Cornell 


The object of this paper is emi- 
nently practical, but it may have 
pedagogical as well as economic 
value since the superior results 
shown here may well indicate gen- 
erally superior teaching methods 
as well as teaching methods specifi- 
cally superior for defective chil- 
dren. 

In the spring of 1910 the writer 
urged a frie. J, principal of one 
of the largest elementary schools 
of Philadelphia, to establish a 
special class in his building for the 
backward children of the neighbor- 
hood, who at the time were scat- 
tered through three schools. He 
replied, “I am not sure that such 
a course is the best thing for these 
children. Children learn by con- 
tact from each other as well as by 
instruction from the teacher. Put 
a lot of these backward children 
together and they lose the stimulus 
of bright minds around them. 
Then possibly they fail to get anv- 
thing. Some of these larger back- 
ward children are physiologically 
too old to be placed in daily con- 
tact with little ones. I would carry 
them along to the fourth grade with 
normal children and take a chance 
on the books.” 

Here was food for thought. 
This principal is one of the best in 
Philadelphia and he shows his good 
sense in asking for proof of the 
value of the special class. He was 
right. The published story of the 
wonderful improvement of a single 
child may signify so many different 
things that general conclusions 
cannot be drawn from it. Con- 
versely this principal’s attitude may 
have arisen from the fact that he 
has exceptionally able teachers in 
his elementary grades. 


rp well from my visits to 
the special schools that they are 
doing remarkable work in educat- 
ing and reclaiming boys,—work 
that would be famous if Pestallozzi 
or Froebel or other celebrity were 
only here to endorse it, the writer 
resolved to seize the first opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the value of 
the special class by a general sta- 
tistical study of its results. 

This opportunity presented itself 
when the Committee for the Deter- 
mination of Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren visited (then) Special School 
No. 2, one of the best in the city. 
Here a blank chart was drawn up 
and Miss Katharine Calwell, the 
principal, was asked to collect sta- 
tistics showing the results obtained 
in her school. Miss Calwell’s class 
being made up of disciplinary cases 
who stay only for comparatively 
short terms, we took up the matter 
with her assistant, Miss Jessie My- 
ers’ who willingly agreed to look up 
the records of her class. 

How much of the credit for the 
excellent work here demonstrated 
belongs to the special school sys- 
tem and how much personally to 
these two teachers, the writer does 
not know. The special school work 
makes teachers so interested in 
their boys that the two factors are 
really non-separable, 

The accompanying chart shows 
that the boys in Miss Myers’ class 
progressed at .8054 (four-fifths) 
of the normal rate while previously 
they had progressed at .3538 (one- 
third) of the normal rate. This 
difference which represents a dou- 
bling of the rate of progress was 
due to the influence of the special 
school and special class. 
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It is not the purpose of this 
paper to analyze the causes of this 
great improvement in results ob- 
tained. It would weaken the force 
of this demonstration to leave the 
facts and wander into speculation 
and theory. It is necessary to 
point out, however, that this im- 
provement in scholarship, while due 
in large part to good teaching and 
to shop work which holds the in- 
terest of the boys, is partly due to 
small classes with individual at- 
tention and individual teaching, is 
partly due to a session extending 
from nine until two, which allows 
the newsboy to sell his papers and 
earn money without playing truant, 


and is partly due to the realization 
by the boys that further delin- 
quency means a magistrate’s court. 
Without reference to the compara- 
tive value of the regular and special 
school in teaching backward chil- 
dren, we do not wish it to be as- 
sumed from this chart that the 
special school is able to take a dull 
or backward bey and enable him to 
do the work of his proper grade. 
Remember that although the chil- 
dren in this class moved along for 
the first time in their lives, never- 
theless their work here recorded 
is that of normal children three or 
four years younger than them- 
selves. 


Band Notes 
Hugh Kelley 


The band is very popular with 
our children, and forms an excel- 
lent adjunct in many ways to the 
other branches of the School De- 
partment. 

While it is a source of much 
pleasure and pride to the boys and 
girls, who are privileged to belong 
to it, it opens up a means of train- 
ing to those children whose capac- 
ity for learning has been very lim- 
ited in other departments. Some 
have occasionally been known to 
do wonders, comparatively speak- 
ing, in the band work. 

Apart from the pleasure the chil- 
dren take in playing, and among 
the benefits they derive therefrom, 
is the sense of responsibility which 
is developed in the mind of the bov 
or girl who is brought under the 
training influence that accompanies 
band practice and play. The team 
work of the band impresses upon 
them the value of united effort, 
and they get quite an added im- 
portance from their ability to con- 
tribute to social enjoyment. 


At present we have thirty-six pu- 
pils receiving instruction on the 
different instruments used in the 
band. This total is made up of 
twenty-one boys and fifteen girls, 
who are divided into three groups, 
viz.: the first, second, and girls’ 
bands. 

Our first band has been in ex- 
istence for quite a number of years, 
and plays a moderately difficult 
grade of music, such as “Sesc- 
bebbe” from “Lucia de Lammer- 
moor,” quartette from “Rigoletto,” 
“Anvil Chorus,” “Il Trovatore,” 
and many standard marches and 
other pieces. Just now it is work- 
ing on “The Chimes of Normandy” 
and “Gems of the Opera” selec- 
tions, probably more difficult than 
it has yet attempted. 

The second band is composed of 
the brightest of our junior boys, 
and was formed principally for the 
purpose of providing substitute and 
additional players to the first band. 
These boys have made good prov- 
ress since the class was re-formed, 
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some eight months ago; having, in 
that time, been able to furnish four 
additional players to the first band, 
while the remainder are rapidly 
coming to the front, and new boys 
added from time to time. They 
are very enthusiastic, particularly 
Willy D., Normal L., and Charlie 
McK., who would practice all day 
long if this did not interfere with 
their other school studies. 

The girls’ band, numbering fif- 
teen, is a venture that promises 
well. The girls are all very anxious 
to learn, and have shown, in the 
two months since the formation of 
_ the class, much better results than 
the boys did in a similar period. 
They can blow the instruments cor- 
rectly, play two scales, and make 
a fair attempt at three easy pieces. 
Music seems to appeal to our chil- 
dren more strongly than anything 
else, and, generally speaking, they 
have “musical ear,” which helps 
them out to a great extent in learn- 
ing to play. Each pupil receives 
individual tuition simplified, as far 
as possible, by the omission of tech- 
nical terms and unnecessary ex- 
planations, and emphasized in any 
way most likely to appeal to the 
imagination of the individual. It 
is remarkable how quickly some 
children have acquired the knack 
of blowing their instruments; the 
first impression they receive of do- 
ing things, be it correct or other- 
wise, seems to be the most lasting. 
I. R., age sixteen (naturally dull), 
produced a fairly good tone from 


her cornet at the first attempt, after 
which she looked at me and said, 
“Doesn’t that sound like a duck? 
I watched your face when you 
played, and did like you did.” 
While a boy, L. V., asked me if 
he had to sing through the instru- 
ment. After learning to produce 
musical sound on the instrument, 
all about the different parts of it, 
and how to handle it with care, the 
next step consists of learning to 
play a scale with the fingering for 
the keys marked below each note, 
and so on, until the pupil can ren- 
der a simple time correct. Most of 
the boys in the second band can 
read the names of the notes, play 
a number of scales, and distinguish 
between the keys of C, F, Bb and 
G, and make a good attempt at 
sight reading, simple music. They 
also have a fair knowledge of dif- 
ferent tempos and _ expression 
marks, which is promising. 

A few who have been extremely 
dull at the beginning have under- 
gone a great change, and are be- 
coming fairly good performers. 

During the day quite a variety 
of sounds can be heard issuing 
from the band room—cornets, clar- 
ionets, altos, tenors, trombones, bar- 
itones, tubas, picolos, and drums all 
contributing to remove any doubt 
that may exist in the vistor’s mind 
as to the exact location of this par- 
ticular room. 

The fortitude with which this is 
borne by the teachers in adjoining 
rooms is beyond all praise. 


A Great Movement 
(Continued. ) 
that the ideal of this English stu- 


The next was a paper by Alice 
Vowe Johnson, of England, in 
which she described the ideal 
school for feeble-minded. Our 
readers will be interested in a brief 
quotation here because it shows 


dent on the subject is practically 
realized at Vineland. e follow- 
ing description would answer for 
our institution, with slight change: 

“The ideal school for feeble- 
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minded is a residential one, and 
should be situated on a hill in a 
country district far removed from 
other human dwellings. It should 
consist of a central administrative 
block and many separate blocks 
grouped round at a distance from 
one another, in which the children 
are carefully graded. Each block 
has a matron or home mother of its 
own, and the children eat and sleep 
there; they only mix with the chil- 
dren of other blocks in school, 
gymnasium, and general entertain- 
ments. Each block has a cheerful 
sitting-room and garden, which 
make the life more home-like. 
There is a hospital block, a school 
block for lessons only, manual 
training blocks, a well-fitted gym- 
nasium (in which every child has 
at least fifteen minutes’ exercise a 
day), a farm block, a zoo, a nurses’ 
block, and a male attendant’s 
block.” 

(We should read “building” for 
“block.” ) 

She advocates and describes a 
colony for the older persons. 

Next in order was a paper by 
Henry H. Goddard on “What can 
be done in institutions for the fee- 
ble-minded.” This is being re- 
printed in our paper. 

This was followed by a brief re- 
port by Will S. Monroe on the 
character and purpose of the spe- 
cial schools. His points are: (1) 
Individual instruction. (2) Teach- 
ers who have been especially trained 
to deal with minor physical abnor- 
malities. (3) Special courses of 
study. (4) Emphasis on motor 
training and manug arts. (5) Drill 
in articulation and vocal music. 

This was followed by a report 
by Mr. O. Marquant et Boyaval on 
abnormal children. This is a gen- 
eral paper, taking up the statistics, 
the problem of education, the his- 
tory and methods of special educa- 
tion. He quotes Professor Binet 


as saying that these abnormal and 
backward children are just the ones 
that neither the ordinary school nor 
the hospital want. The school finds 
them too little normal, and the hos- 
pital does not find them sufficiently 
diseased. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make for them special 
classes. He quotes French author- 
ity for the statement that the total 
number of abnormal children of all 
kinds in France is 40,000 and the 
number of backwards 20,000. The 
Ministerial Commission and an- 
other inquiry of the Minister of the 
Interior found that the proportion 
of backward children was about 4 
to 5 per cent. of the school popula- 
tion from six to thirteem years. In- 
vestigations made in Bordeaux 
show that in that city the percent- 
age is 5.17. 

Dr. Demoor, of Brussels, claimed 
in 1908 that 10 per cent. of the 
school population were abnormal. 
Whatever be the error in these fig- 
ures, more or less, it still shows 
that the number of the abnormals 
is greater than is generally believed. 
The writer shows that if these chil- 
dren are not cared for and trained 
in the school, they end up in the 
house of correction or the prisons, 
and then are irredeemably lost. 

Next followed an article by M. 
Jonckheere, of Brussels, on the 
“Preparation of Teachers for 
Backward Children.” Since 1902 
the two Normal Schools of Brus- 
sels have had courses for teachers 
of backward children. These 
courses comprise the following top- 
ics: 1. The pedagogical question of 
the abnormal in Belgium. 2. The 
causes of abnormalism among chil- 
dren. 3. Study of the abnormal 
child. 4. Classification of the ab- 
normal child. 5. Treatment medi- 
cally, of the abnormal. 6. Peda- 
gogical treatment of the backward 
child. 7. Treatment of the incor- 
rigibles. 8. Organizaticn of special 
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treatment in Brussels. 9. Visits 
to certain sections of special edu- 
cation in Brussels. 

The next paper was by Dr. Ley, 
on the “Relation of the Teacher to 
the Physician.” This points out 
the relations that ought to exist, 
the correlation between the two 
subjects, but deplores the fact that 
in practice it is not realized. 

The next paper, by Dr. Henrotin, 
on “What the Family Ought to 
Know, from the Point of View of 
Education of the Abnormal,” is so 
concise, clear cut and important 
that we have translated it in full 
for a later number of our paper. 

The next paper, by M. P. H. 
Schreuder, on the “Education of 
the Backward Child in the family.” 
The writer shows that through the 
failure to understand the child and 
the habit of regarding him as a 


little infant, the members of the 
family, parents, brothers, sisters, 
and all, gratify his every caprice, 
and thus tend to spoil him; or in 
the case of a little higher grade 
child they attribute to wilfulness 
the things which are the expression 
of his mental weakness, and, there- 
fore, punish him unjustly and al- 
ways uselessly. The placing of such 
a child in a special school introduces 
excellent results from the point of 
view of the development of sim- 
ilar cases. This is the reason that 
education in a special institution is 
infinitely superior to education in 
the family, especially when the 
children present, beside intellectual 
defects, moral anomalies, It is very 
certain that the intervention of the 
State in favor of the establishment 
is absolutely necessary. 


Our Christmas 


The Christmas spirit came to us 
early this year. Thanksgiving 
had not passed when talk of the 
Christmas entertainment began and 
this year itis to be Uncle Remus 
and dear Brer Rabbit and so 
uany of the children are going to 
take part that it is no wonder 
Christmas comes a little sooner 
to our minds. Somehow we con- 
nect Santa Claus and Uncle Remus 
and Ulysses and Theseus. All of 
them have contributed to child life. 
But of course Santa Claus stands 
first. 

Greens of every description are 
being made into wreaths and ropes 
and rosettes. And calls for trink- 
ets and red bells and other tree 
ornaments come from all quarters, 
more than we could hope to supply, 


did we not know that some of our 
good friends are sure to come to 
the rescue. 

And the letters to Santa Claus 
have all been sent out. Some of 
them go to him via the parents, 
some through good friends who 
have written us saying ‘‘Send me 
the Santa Claus letter of some 
little boy or girl who has no folks 
and! shall be glad to help Santa 
with his heavy mail.’”’ 

Some have gone straight to the 
old gentleman himself and we 
know that no child will find an 
empty stocking on Christmas 
morning. 

Because Christmas comes on 
Sunday this year, Santa has 
promised that he will visit us on a 
very special trip on Friday night 
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so that we may have all day Sat- 
urday to sing and shout and bang 
our drums and blow our horns and 
in every possible way, give vent 
to the feelings that have been pen- 
ned up for weeks ahead and then 
on the Sabbath, we may indeed 
rest, 

Santa’s visits to us on Christmas 
Eve are almost beyond description. 
Nearly five hundred of us (child- 
ren and family) are assembled to 
greet him. He comes down the 
chimney, or the elevator, or in his 
air ship—we can never tell just 
how he does get here and brings 
not only candy and nuts, but 
special presents for the Honor girls 
and boys, We sing for him and 
shake his hand and, if we are very 
little folks, we get a chance to kiss 
him. Then we hope he won’t go, 
but we hope he won’t stay too 
long for fear he won’t have time 
to fill every one of our stockings. 

But he goes with a great jingling 
of bells and off we all go toa _ rest- 
less, dreamful sleep. A dozen 
times we awaken, sure we can 
hear him in the room where the 
stockings are hung. Some of us 
have to be sent back to bed by the 
night attendant because, although 
we’re sure its morning, he says its 
not yet midnight. 

We are not quite sure whether 
we are awake or dreaming for 
surely it is an angel’s song we 
hear, so soft and sweet and clear. 
In our minds we sing the words 


‘*As | kept watch beside my sheep 

An Angel brought me news to keep. 

He said, ‘There shall be born this 
night, 

A little child of love and light.’ 

Glory on high and peace below, 

Oh Benedicamus Domino.”’ 

for as we fully awaken, we become 

conscious that it is some of the 


band boys playing their Christmas 
carols at the different cottages. 


Now at last we may arise. No 
trouble to get up this morning 
and—oh dear! who wants to eat 
breakfast with all these secrets 
across the hall. 

At last comes the time to open 
the door and in we crowd. ‘‘My 
stocking first’’ is the cry. All 
through the year we’ve been taught 
to be unselfish and to give way to 
others, but its pretty hard to wait 
when it willonly take one second 
to give me my things. 

‘*Here they are! Hurrah! | got 
just what I asked for.’’ 

The grown ups become children 
again and soon all over the building 
are small groups admiring toys, 
trying instruments, fitting on 
special garments, playing games 
or looking at pictures, until before 
we know it, it is dinner time. 

Yes, Christmas dinner will real- 
ly set to one side all other Christ- 
mas joys. The tables are all 
decorated but the good things to 
eat make one forget the pretty 
tables and in a very short time, 
only devastation is left and, alas, 
more than one child is in the con- 
dition of the little boy who said 
**You may lift me up straight but 
be sure you don’t bend me.”’ 

An hour after dinner, all is stirred 
up again. If there is enough snow 
what snow men we shall build. If 
there is ice, what a time we shall 
have with skates and sleds and 
sliding. Even Bob Cratchit who 
was part of the Christmas enter- 
tainment several years ago, could 
not have more fun sliding than we 
do. 

Swift pass the minutes. Supper 
comes, twilight, bedtime. My, 
but we’re tired and oh! but we’re 
sleepy, but we don’t like to give 
up this day. Even permission to 
stay up a little later to-night 
doesn’t seem to help, for our’ eye- 
lids droop and it is a drowsy lot of 
girls and boys who sing the good- 
night song 
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‘‘Up to Thee our thanks would rise 
Thou Lord of earth and sea and 
skies”’ 
The last line, 
‘| pray the Lord my soul to take”’ 


is hardly a murmur and we drop 
our tired heads on the pillows, 
thankful that there is someone to 
see that we are warmly covered. 


> —~ De 


the following item is of consid- 
erable pedagogical interest : 

/'-—— is sixteen years old. He 
has been here nine years, and has 
had, during most of that time, care- 
ful and faithful instruction, being 
given all that he would take. 

Of late he has developed an am- 
bition to be a scholar, and is spend- 
ing a good deal of time studying 
his books. The ambition is as com- 
mendable as it is unusual, but this 
quotation from him is a pretty good 
indication of what the result will 
be. 

te is exactly the type of a child 
which, in the public school, would 
be considered a great problem on 
account of his desire and, on the 
other hand, his limitations. 

F requested that he have a 
pelling book, an arithmetic and a 
copy book—“All his own—to study 
from.” He was given these books 
from the school supply (they had 
been slightly used). A note ac- 
companied the books asking if they 
were satisfactory, to which note 
F—— replied, returning the books: 

“T do not like eighter of these to 
pelling books; I would rather a 
hundred times pay, to get a nice new 
distencled spelling book which 
equels to the fourth or the fifth 
crade, But no lower than these 
two grades, which I just mentioned 


I would like to have a writing book 
that has the letters in so that you 
can practice and try & form the let- 
ters just as they are in the book. 

“That the kind, I would much 
rather prefere to have instead of a 
note book. I guess, that they arc 
called copy books. F—..” 

One day, Malcolm, a polite little 
fellow on his way back from store, 
met one of the teachers. Delight- 
ed with his purchases, he drew 
forth from his pockets a bottle of 
toilet water and a stick of candy 
and was saying, “Just look Miss 
M., see what I bought at the store,” 
when all at once it dawned upon 
him that it would not be right to 
show his things and yet not offer 
to treat Miss M. The toilet water 
was impossible, so it must be the 
candy. And yet how could he, 
when he had been such a long 
time to get these things, and he had 
but one stick of candy. He took 
a good long look at his purchases, 
especially at that precious stick. 
No, it was too much, he could not 
do it. So with a deep sigh, and 
an embarrassed air, he hurried on, 
saying as he went, “Sorry I can’t 
treat you,” “Too bad.” 

Under the circumstances, his 
impoliteness was excusable, don’t 
you think? 


Alumnae 


As I have just come in at 6 
P. M., after taking some little folks 
to the eye clinic and visiting some 
of the parents in regard to the 


school luncheons we are starting, I 
think I will tell you of one or two 
things that have encouraged me. 

I visited, among others, the home 
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of the child whom I heard the 
school had benefited least. Highly 
nervous, with spasmodic contor- 
tions when expressing herself oral- 
ly, and very little self-control, cry- 
ing at nothing, very excitable, she 
had given trouble at home and at 
school, although not at all vicious. 

I knew she was more self-con- 
trolled, happy and was learning 
some little of school work, do- 
ing well in the cooking school, 
but it seemed so little com- 
pared with the effort expended that 
I was discouraged. 

To-day her mother told me that 
she was like a different child, took 
much more intelligent interest in 
what was passing, cried if the 
weather kept her from school (she 


hated the ordinary school), made 
practical use of her little number 
knowledge, was becoming useful in 
the home duties, and in all was so 
changed for the better that her 
father, who was bitterly opposed to 
her going to the special class, had 
been thoroughly converted. 

We have separate classes for the 
girls in our building, the only one 
where such is the case. We all 
agreed it was best, from a moral 
standpoint, and I was and am sure 
it will be an advantage from the 
educational one also. I have some 
new girls, seven in all, some of 
which will only develop to any ex- 
tent in industrial work. Will be 
glad to tell of them later. 


List of Persons who have made CASH Donations to the Train- 
ing School from October 1st to December Ist, ’10 


Miss Rachel E. Allinson, Yardville 
Mrs. Thomas A, Blaney, Newark 
Mrs. David Biederbeck, Riverside 
Miss M. A. Bowen, Millbourne, Pa. 
Mrs. E. A. Bucks, Newark 
Bullen Chemical Co., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


E. H. Callaway, N. Y. City 
Charles F. Cory, Millville 
Mrs. G. Cronin, Marlboro, N. Y. 
John J. Deveny, Perth Amboy 
Mrs. David Dolan, Orange 
Jos. T. Dunham Co., N. Y. City 
Samuel Fels, Phila. 
‘*A Friend’’ Vineland 
Mrs. Emil Foeri, Bayonne 
Hugh F, Fox, N. Y. City 
**A Friend’”’ Vineland 
Miss Willard Garrison, Paterson 
G. H. Herbert 

Mrs. H. C. Hirt, Newark 
Miss M. Huck, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Catharine Johnson, Trenton 
Harry Jones, Camden 


Mrs. J. W. Kackenmester, Hoboken 


Samuel Landau, Paterson 
Wm. Lange, Jersey City 
Rev. John Liggins, Ocean City 
Ludlow Mickens Newark 
Mrs. L. Mounier, Vineland 


Major A. W. McDonald, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


Patrick McDonough, Jersey City 
**Needlework Guild’’ Elmer 
Mrs. W. Nicklas, Newark 


Elmer H. Patton, Phila. 
Mrs. Grace Perry, Boulder, Mont. 


Mrs. Wm. C. Reeve, Salem 
Wm. C. Reeve, Salem 
Mrs. J. A. Rhodes, Newark 
Mrs. R. B. Schmidt, Newark 
Mrs. Martin Schnetzler, Elmer 
Wm. C. Shreve, Clayton 
Mrs. Geo. B. Staats, Plainfield 
Alex. M. Taylor, Vineland 


Mrs. Charles W. Van Meter, Salem 
F. M. Warburg, N. Y. City 
Miss S. N. Warrington, Moorestown 
Miss Juliet Wells, N. Y. City 
Mrs. John S. West, Wynnewood 
Mr. & Mrs. R. E. Williams, 


Vineland 
Joshua Wills, Medford 
James Williamson, 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS 


T. C., Bonton 
Clayton 
Daretown 
Deerfield 
Elmer 
Goshen 
Matawan 
Moorestown 


+ 
© 


"~~ 


resbyterian, 


. E. Church, 


ccrnnsce 
430000: 
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IF YOU READ 








You map be interested. 


Jf vou are interested you may be able 
to interest others. 


The foundation is built for a small cottage to ac- 
commodate ten nursery children who require particular 
care and attention. We need $1800 to complete this. 


The building we are now using for a Hospital is en- 
tirely inadequate for hospital purposes. We need $30,000 
for a Hospital. 


The work of the Research Department is being carried 
on under great difficulties in the store and industrial 
building, over the cannery and butchering room. The 
rattling of machinery makes it hard to test children with- 
out stopping work below. 


There is always a great demand for the admission of 
children on our “Free Fund.’’ A father writes, “I feel 
like a condemned man, who is carrying his case to the 
last Court of Appeals. If you cannot help me, then in- 
deed there is no help for me except that of God 
Almighty.”’ 


A mother writes, ‘‘It will break my heart to part with 
John, but mp health is failing and the doctor says I 
must have an operation, but I can’t bear to go without 
my boy having care. If God spares me, I'll take him 
back if there isn’t a place for him.’’ (This child is 12 
years old but like a baby—helpless--and blind.) 


There are many more children on our waiting list. 
Think of these children and in your thankfulness for your 
own normal children give what you can spare toward the 
support of one of these. 


THE ABOVE WAS IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. SOME MONEY HAS COME 
IN BUT WE NEED MUCH MORE. WHICH FUND WILL YOU HELP? 





WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
W perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
Mm of investment for rapid increase in value Mm 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 
727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smeil and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











